AUGUST,  1886. 


FOLDER  D. 


•  ®t  «PauI  -Minneapolis  ^Manitoba-Ry 


W.  S.  ALEXANDER, 

General  Traffic  Manager, 


H.  WARREN, 

General  Passenger  Agent, 


S.  L  WARREN,  General  Eastern  Agent,  287  Broadway,  New-Vork 


MATTHEWS,  NORTHftUP  A  CO..  ART-PRrNTING  WORKS,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


alleyEne, 


DAKOTA, 

THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  TERRITORIES, 

Cast  47,185  votes  in  1882,  and  87,152  in  1884,  being  a  gain  of  40,000 
in  two  years,  and  a  total  of  two-thirds  as  many  voters 
in  1884  as  there  was  population  in  1880. 

To  quote  from  the  "Descriptive  America"  of  June,  1884:  "The  growth 
of  population  in  Dakota  within  the  past  fourteen  years  has  been  more  mar- 
velous than  that  in  any  other  State  or  Territory  in  the  Union.  In  i860  it  had 
but  4,837  inhabitants  aside  from  the  tribal  Indians;  in  1870  only  14,181;  in 
1880,  136,180;  in  1884  over  350,000." 

Statistics  gathered  directly  from  official  sources  are  given  below,  showing 
the  amount  of  Agricultural  Farming  Land  taken  up  from  the  Government, 
as  well  as  Railroad  and  State  Lands  sold  in  Northern  Dakota  and  Minne- 
sota, during  the  year  1884: 

MINNESOTA,  -  1.006,983  Acres,  8.513  Entries. 
NORTHERN  DAKOTA,  3.850,331  Acres,  17,724  Entries. 

MAKING  A  GRAND  TOTAL  OF 

4,857,314  ACRES  and  26,237  ENTRIES 

IN  ONE  YEAR. 

Information  gathered  from  official  sources  shows  that  in  Northern  Minne- 
sota and  Dakota  there  are  still  remaining  only  about  10,000,000  acres  of 
available  Agricultural  Land  subject  to  entry  under  the  land  laws. 


The  following  comparative  statement  will  show  the  immense  increase  of 
Hard  Wheat  produced  and  marketed  from  the  line  of  the  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis &  Manitoba  Railway  between  the  years  1879  and  1884,  inclusive,  in 
Minnesota  and  Dakota: 


1879, 
1880, 
1881, 


5,065,665  Bushels 
7,130.225  Bushels 
9,371.005  Bushels 


1882, 
1888, 
1884, 


14,499,230  Bushels 
18,670,160  Bushels 
27,054,179  Bushels 


With  about  1,750,000  bushels  of  the  crop  of  1884  still  in  store,  awaiting 
shipment,  thus  making  the  whole  amount  of  wheat  handled  83,540,464 
bushels,  which  at  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  St.  Paul,  as  given  by  Brad- 
street,  after  deducting  cost  of  freig:ht  and  storage,  shows  the  amount  of 
money  distributed  to  the  farmer  in  six  years  to  be 

$65,292,968, 

Or  an  average  of  nearly  80  cents  for  wheat  at  the  point  of  production  that 
can  be  raised  at  a  cost  of  40  cents  per  bushel.  These  are  not  "boom" 
figures,  but  facts. 

The  taxable  valuation  of  North  Dakota  was  in  1880,  $7,324,700;  1881, 
$15,388,847;  1882,  $24,764,805,  and  in  1883,  $70,000,000.  Five  years  ago  with 
less  than  15,000  inhabitants  and  195  miles  of  Railroad,  it  now  has  an  esti- 
mated population  of  150,000  and  over  1,100  miles  of  Railroad  in  operation. 

TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES 

Are  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of  this  country,  and  a  good  in- 
dication of  the  permanency  of  its  prosperity  lies  in  the  railroads.  A  glance 
at  the  accompanying  map  will  show  how  the  country  has  been  covered  with 
iron  during  tne  last  five  years. 


OPENING   OF  THE 

NEW  TRANSCONTINENTAL 
EEEEE^^  THROUGH  ROUTE 

FTt,0^  THE 

UNITED  .  STATES 

TO  ALL  POINTS  IN 

IVtANITOBA,  ASSINIBOIA, 

ALBERTA,  SASKATCHEWAN, 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA, 

AND  BUGETS  SOUND, 

 T7-I^^  


ST.  PAUL,  MINNEAPOLIS 
&  MANITOBA  RAILWAY 


CANADIAN  PACIFIC 
RAILWAY. 


THE  GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  ROUTE 

TO  THE 

PACIKIC  OCEAN 

CHICAaO,  ST.  PAUL,  MINNEAPOLIS  and  WINNIPEG,  MAN. 

TO  DESTINATION. 

The  only  line  affording  tourists  and  travelers  a  view  of  the  cele- 
brated glaciers  of  the  wonderful  SELKIRK  MOUNTAINS.  ' 

FOR  ELEGANT  EQUIPMENT,       UNSURPASSED  SCENERY, 

QUICK  TIME  and     COURTEOUS  ATTENTION 
THIS  LINE  IS  WITHOUT  ITS  EQUAL  ON  THE  AMERICAN  CONTINENT. 

Information  regarding  Rates  and  Routes  to  all  points  in  Northern  Dakota, 
Minnesota  and  points  reached  via  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  will  be  cheer- 
fully furnished  by  any  one  of  the  following  Agents  of  the  Company  : 
J.  M.  HUCKINS,  Traveling  Agent,  96  King  Street  W.,  Toronto, 

Canada. 

E.  C.  LAWRENCE,  Passenger  Agent,  212  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 
S.  L.  WARREN,  General  Eastern  Agent,  287  Broadway,  New-York. 
E.  P.  ALLEN,  Traveling  Agent,  287  Broadway,  New- York. 
RAY  ALLEN,  Traveling  Agent,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

D.  W.  H.  MORELAND,  Traveling  Agent,  156  Jefferson  Avenue,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

ED.  FISHBACK,  Traveling  Agent,  69  West  Maryland  Street,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

A.  W.  BROWNING,  Traveling  Agent,  212  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 
WM.  ABEL,  Traveling  Agent,  Post-office  Box  325,  Milwaikee,  Wis. 

E.  G.  JAFFRAY,  Traveling  Agent,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

C.  H.  WARREN,      -      GenTpass'r  Ag-t,  St.  P.,  M.  &  M.  R'y, 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


THE  GREAT  THOROUGHFARE 

 T  O   T  ZX  E   

NORTHWEST, 


THE 


With  its  1,500  MILES  OF  ROAD,  is  the  only  line  extending  through  the 
PICTURESQUE  PARK  REGION  of  Minnesota, 

THE  GREAT  RED  RIVER  YALLEY 

Through  a  considerable  portion  of  which  the  Company  has  six  parallel 
lines  of  railway,  and  to  the 

DEVILS  LAKE,  TURTLE  MOUNTAIN, 

and  MOUSE  RIVER  DISTRICTS. 


THE  SHORTEST  ROUTE  TO 

Fargo,  Moorhead,  Sauk  Centre,  Fergus  Falls, 
Morris,  Glyndon,  Breckenridge,  Wahpe- 
ton  and  Casselton,  and 

THE  ONLY  LINE  TO 

Grand  Forks,  Crookston,  Alexandria,  Osakis, 
Hope,  Portland,  Mayville,  Larimore,  Park 
River,  Hillsboro,  Grafton,  Devils  Lake 
City,  Ada,  St.  Vincent  and  Winnipeg. 


SOLID  ROAD-BED,  STEEL  RAILS, 

and  all  the  most  improved  appliances  for  promoting  the  safety  and  comfort 
of  its  patrons.  Elegant  passenger  equipment  for  all  classes.  Trains  start- 
ing from  Union  Depots  at  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  Comfortable  dining 
stations  at  convenient  points,  and  ample  time  allowed  for  meals. 


Purchase  your  Tickets  from  Starting  Point  through  to 
Destination,  via  the 

ST,  PAUL,  MINNEAPOLIS  &  MANITOBA  R'Y 

And  you  will  SAVE  both  TIME  and  MONEY. 


LANDS !  UNDS !  LANDS ! 

THIS  COMPANY  has  about  two  million  acres  of  fine 
Farming,  Grazing  and  Timber  Lands  in  the  Park 
District  and  Red  River  Valley,  in  Western  Minnesota, 
sold  from  $5  to  $7  per  acre  on  seven  years'  time,  7  per  cent, 
interest ;  only  one-tenth  of  the  principal  and  one  year's  in- 
terest required  at  time  of  purchase,  balance  in  si.x  annual 
payments. 


THE  SECTION  OF  COUNTRY 

IN  WHICH  THE  LAND  GRANT  OF  THIS 
COMPANY  IS  LOCATED 

Into  ^qtt^x^ 

For  the  raising  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Rye  and 
Oats ; 

For  the  raising  of  Root  and  Grass  Crops  of 

every  variety  ; 
For  the  raising  of  Cattle,  Hogs  and  Sheep  ; 
For  Quality  and  Distribution  of  Timber ; 
For  abundance  of  Pure  Living  Water ; 
For  reliable  Grain  and  Stock  Markets  ; 
For  freedom  from  Malaria  and  for  general 

healthfulness  ; 
For  the  manufacture  of  Butter  and  Cheese  ; 
For  cheap  Lumber  and  Fuel ; 
For  the  cheap  cost  and  quality  of  land. 

Full  and  interesting  information  will  be  forwarded  free, 
also  our  sectional  maps  on  application  to  me. 

A.  L,  MOHLER,  Land  Commissioner, 


T 


HE  immense  emigration  to  the  "Red  River  Valley"  in 
Minnesota,  and  to  Northeastern  Dakota,  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  government  land  by  actual  settlers  during  the  past 
four  years,  has  been  noted  as  something  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  the  settlement  of  any  of  the  States  or  Territories  of 
the  West.  The  rapid  development  of  this  section  of  the  country 
in  so  short  a  time,  from  that  of  an  almost  unoccupied  waste  to 
one  of  population  and  wealth,  is  attributed  to  the  richness  of  its 
soil,  its  adaptability  for  profitable  culture,  its  healthful  climate, 
and  other  recognized  advantages  for  settlement.  The  immigra- 
tion still  continues,  and  there  is  now  every  reason  for  the  assur- 
ance that  it  will  increase  very  largely  the  coming  year. 

The  land-grant  roads  in  the  West  and  Southwest  have,  during 
the  past  years,  by  a  most  extravagant  distribution  of  advertising 
matter,  attracted  a  large  immigration  from  Europe  and  elsewhere 
to  their  sections  of  the  country,  but  now  the  Union  Pacific  and 
other  roads  have  withdrawn  all  outside  agencies,  and  given  public 
notice  that  they  have  "no  more  agricultural  lands  for  sale." 

The  land-grant  roads  of  Iowa,  and  in  Southern  Minnesota  have 
long  since  disposed  of  their  lands,  and  the  government  lands 
tributary  to  those  roads  are  all  taken.  The  Northern  Pacific  road 
has  disposed  of  nearly  all  of  its  agricultural  lands  in  Minnesota, 
and  the  greater  part  of  its  lands  in  Eastern  Dakota,  and  most  of 
the  government  land  near  the  road  has  also  been  disposed  of. 

The  railroad  lands  now  for  sale  by  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  & 
Manitoba  Railway  Company  in  Minnesota,  the  government  lands 
still  open  for  occupancy  along  and  near  its  lines  in  the  State,  and 
the  vast  territory  of  vacant  government  land  in  Northeastern 
Dakota,  made  accessible  by  the  late  extension  of  the  lines  of  this 
road,  are  to-day  the  only  vacant  good  agricultural  lands,  in  any 
considerable  bodies,  that  can  be  found  in  the  United  States. 

This  important  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  who  are 
seeking  new  lands,  and  all  such  will  save  time  and  money  by 
writing  direct  to  the  offices  of  this  Company  for  information. 


THE  MOST  FERTILE 

GOVERNMENT  LANDS 

 AND  

HOW  TO  GET  THEM. 

1st.— BY  HOMESTEAD  ENTRY. 
2d.— BY  PRE-EMPTION. 

3d.— BY  TIMBER  CULTURE. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  recently  amended,  provide  that  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  or  persons  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become 
such,  who  are  heads  of  families  or  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  can 
obtain  public  lands  of  the  United  States  under  the  homestead,  pre-emption, 
or  timber  culture  acts,  in  the  following  manner,  viz.: 

ist. — A  citizen,  or  one  who  has  declared  his  intention  to  become  such,  can 
homestead  i6o  acres  by  filing  his  application  and  affidavit,  and  within  six 
months  thereafter  commencing  settlement  and  improvement,  and  continuing 
the  same  for  five  years. 

A  soldier  having  served  in  the  army  or  navy  during  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion for  over  ninety  days  can  obtain  i6o  acres  of  any  of  the  public  lands  by. 
filing  (himself,  or  by  an  attorney)  a  declaratory  statement,  and  within  six 
months  thereafter  filing  his  affidavit  and  application,  commencing  settle- 
ment and  cultivation,  and  continuing  the  same  for  five  years,  less  the  time 
he  served  in  the  army  or  navy.  Such  time  in  no  case  to  exceed  four 
years.  His  widow  can  take  advantage  of  the  above.  In  case  of  his  death 
in  the  army,  the  term  of  his  enlistment  is  deducted. 

zd — A  citizen,  or  person  who  had  declared  his  intention  to  become  such, 
is  entitled  to  i6o  acres  under  the  pre-emption  law,  by  commencing  settle- 
ment thereon,  and  within  ninety  days  thereafter  filing  a  declaratory  state- 
ment continuing  such  settlement  and  improvement. 

3d. — Any  person  qualified  as  above  who  shall  plant,  protect  and  keep  in  a 
healthy,  growing  condition  for  eight  years,  ten  acres  of  timber  on  any 
quarter-section,  or  five  acres  on  any  legal  subdivision  of  eighty  acres,  or  two 
and  a  half  acres  on  any  legal  subdivision  of  forty  acres  or  less,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  patent  for  the  whole  of  said  quarter-section  or  legal  subdivision 
of  eighty  or  forty  acres,  at  the  expiration  of  said  eight  years,  on  making 
proof  of  such  fact  by  not  less  than  two  credible  witnesses. 

Full  information  regarding  the  above  can  be  had  by  calling  on  or  address- 
ing United  States  Land  Offices  at 

St.  Cloud,  Benson,  Fergus  Falls  and  Crookston,  Minn., 
GRAND  FORKS  AND  DEVILS  LAKE,  DAK. 

Of  these,  Fargo,  Grand  Forks  and  Crookston,  are  for 
RED  RIVER  VALLEY  LANDS. 

Full  text  of  Government  Land  Laws  will  be  mailed  free  on  application  to 

C.  H.  WARREN, 

Gen'l  Pass'r  Ag't, 


THE 


OCCUPIES  an  altogether  unique  position  among  the  railroad 
systems  of  the  American  continent. 
Starting  from  the  great  twin  cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
the  one  the  capital  of  the  State,  the  financial  metropolis  of  the 
Northwest,  and  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
the  other  a  city  of  world-wide  celebrity  for  its  gigantic  flouring 
mills,  and  other  vast  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests,  its 
ramifications  extend  to  every  part  of  the  great  Northwest,  so 
happily  termed  "The  Granary  of  the  World."  Striking  the 
famous  Red  River  Valley  at  the  point  where  it  first  assumes  the 
character  that  has  given  it  its  distinguished  preeminence,  it 
follows  it  to  the  international  line,  a  distance  of  more  than  200 
miles,  with  two  great  trunk  lines,  one  on  either  side.  For  a  con- 
siderable distance,  through  the  most  settled  portions  of  the  valley, 
the  line  has  four  other  parallel  branches,  making  six  parallel  lines 
of  railway  in  this  renowned  region,  within  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles  from  the  river.  Stretching  out  its  right  arm  to  Lake 
Superior  and  its  left  to  Devils  Lake,  the  present  railway  terminus 
for  the  Turtle  Mountain  and  Mouse  River,  the  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  &'  Manitoba  Railway  system,  embraces  the 
whole  of  that  great  spring  wheat  belt  that  is  destined  to  play  so 
important  a  part  in  providing  the  World's  toiling  millions  with 
wholesome  bread,  and  whose  yet  undeveloped  capabilities  are 
already  entering  so  largely  into  the  calculations  of  both  econo- 
mist and  trader.  With  the  development  of  that  magnificent 
region,  the  interests  of  the  company  are  closely  bound  up.  Upon 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  which  means  that  of  each  individual 
farmer,  depends  that  of  the  great  corporation  which  carries  its 
products  to  market,  and  supplies  it  with  such  necessaries  as  it 
does  not  itself  produce.  In  the  extension  of  its  lines,  the  com- 
pany has  always  been  in  advance  of  the  actual  necessities  of  the 
country  opened  out.  It  allows  the  farmer  his  choice  of  markets, 
between  Minneapolis,  now  the  greatest  primary  wheat  market  in 
the  world,  as  well  as  the  largest  flour-making  city  in  the  country, 
and  Duluth,  on  Lake  Superior,  at  the  head  of  the  great  chain  of 
North  American  lakes.  In  short,  the  wisdom  and  liberality  that 
dictate  the  policy  of  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba 
Railway  Company  leave  nothing  undone  that  can  contribute  to 
the  prosperity  and  contentment  of  those  who  throw  in  their  lot 
with  it  in  the  great  enterprise  of  making  the  whole  of  this  fair 
region  the  fruitful  field  that  in  the  progress  of  the  world  it  was 
so  obviously  designed  to  become. 


THE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  INTERESTS. 

MINNESOTA  has  long  occupied  a  foremost  position  among  the 
States  and  Territories, of  the  Union,  in  respect  of  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  and  other  cereals.  Its  reputation  as  one  of  the 
richest  in  the  sisterhood  of  States  has  been  built  up  almost 
entirely  upon  its  splendid  record  as  an  agricultural  region  of 
singularly  varied  capabilities  With  a  wheat  production  of 
47,792,662  bushels,  in  1884,  it  stands  at  the  very  head  of  the 
States,  as  a  producer  of  the  king  of  cereals,  while  enormous  crops 
of  oats,  corn,  barley,  etc.,  swell  the  total  of  its  products  to  over 
130,000,000  bushels.  But  while  its  cereal  productions  have  shown 
a  steady  increase  from  year  to  year,  there  has  sprung  up  since 
1880,  an  entirely  new  interest,  which  bids  fair  to  assume  enormous 
dimensions.  While,  five  years  ago,  the  .State  contained  but  five 
creameries,  it  has  now  upwards  of  one  hundred,  and  30,000,000 
pounds  of  butter  represented  their  product  in  1884.  But  not  only 
is  the  rate  of  production  increasing  rapidly,  but  the  quality  of  the 
product  is  receiving  all  the  attention  that  its  importance  demands. 
When  Minnesota,  almost  unknown  as  a  dairy  State,  took  the  first 
premium  for  butter  at  the  World's  Exposition  at  New  Orleans,  it 
was  doubtless  a  matter  of  considerable  surprise  to  any  one 
ignorant  of  the  attention  the  dairy  interest  had  been  receiving  in 
that  State.  But  to  those  acquainted  with  the  healthfulness  of  the 
Minnesota  climate,  the  nutritious  quality  of  its  grasses,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  extensive  importation  of  pure-bred  stock 
that  had  been  going  on  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  breed  of 
its  dairy  cattle,  it  was  no  surprise  at  all.  Thousands  of  pure-bred 
cattle  have  been  brought  into  the  State  within  the  last  three  years, 
and  there  are  few  States  in  the  Union  whose  cattle  are  to-day  of 
a  higher  average  grade  than  those  of  Minnesota.  And  what  is  true 
of  Minnesota  in  this  regard  is  true  to  a  more  limited  extent  of  North 
Dakota.  There,  also,  have  the  cattle  not  only  krgely  increased 
in  number  in  proportion  to  the  population,  but  in  quality  also. 
While  wheat  raising,  but  three  years  ago,  engaged  the  entire 
attention  of  the  farmer,  now  there  are  not  many  farmers  who  do 
not  own  a  few  cows.  So  economically  can  stock  be  both  fed  and 
sheltered  during  the  winter  season,  that  farmers  find  putting  a 
little  money  into  stock  fully  as  profitable  as  any  other  branch  of 
farming,  and  not  less  safe. 


M 


DEVILS  LAKE. 

ID  WAY  between  the  Red  and  Missouri  Rivers,  and  some 
fifty-five  miles  south  of  the  international  boundary,  is  the 
magnificent  sheet  of  water  known  by  the  above  name.  Fifty-five 
miles  in  length,  varying  in  width  from  a  few  hundred  yards  to 
over  seven  miles,  with  deeply  indented  and,  for  the  most  part, 
richly  wooded  shores,  extending  over  300  miles,  and  with  its 


waters  strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  this  remarkable  body  of 
water  presents  many  features  of  great  interest.  The  attractions 
it  holds  out  to  the  health  and  pleasure  seeker  are  not  exceeded  by 
those  of  any  resort  in  the  country.  Its  waters  abound  with  fish 
of  large  size  and  fine  flavor,  and  its  picturesque  shores  are  the 
haunt  of  innumerable  wild  fowl.  For  the  delightful  and  invigor- 
ating exercise  of  salt-water  bathing  there  is  the  amplest  provision, 
while  its  romantic  recesses  may  be  explored  in  the  tiniest  of  row- 
boats  or  distant  points  of  interest  visited  in  the  most  palatial  of 
steamers.  It  is,  however,  rather  as  giving  its  name  to  an  import- 
ant Land  District  —  the  most  important  in  the  ynited  States — 
that  reference  is  here  made  to  it.  It  was  only  in  the  autumn  of 
1S83  that  the  vast  extent  of  valuable  land  lying  mainly  to  the 
north  and  northwest  of  it,  so  long  held  as  an  Indian  reservation, 
was  thrown  open  to  settlement,  and  not  until  the  following  year 
did  immigration  commence  in  earnest.  Since  that  time  a  now 
flourishing  city,  that  of  Devils  Lake,  has  sprung  up  on  its 
north  shore,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  highly  culti- 
vated land  are  already  tributary  to  it.  But  a  still  larger  area,  with 
equal  capabilities,  is  as  yet  unbroken,  for  the  reason  that,  great 
as  has  been  the  tide  of  immigration,  it  has  not  yet  been  sufficient 
to  cover  this  magnificent  domain.  While  in  one  direction  all  the 
Government  land  has  been  taken  for  a  distance  of  forty  miles, 
in  another,  rich  and  productive  land  can  be  obtained  withiivten 
miles  of  the  city.  Here,  on  the  finely  rolling  and  self-drairt?l>g 
prairie,  interspersed  with  transparent  lakes  and  streams  of  purest 
water,  where  rich  and  nutritious  grasses  bear  witness  to  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  are  homesteads  to  be  established,  under  the  easy 
and  liberal  conditions  of  the  United  States  land  laws.  Before 
these  lines  can  possibly  reach  those  for  Whom  they  are  intended, 
thousands  of  acres  of  what  is  now  virgin  prairie  will  have  been 
broken,  and  thousands  more  laid  claim  to  under  the  privileges  of 
United  States  citizenship.  Two  years  more  at  the  present  rate  of 
settlement  will  see  the  entire  country  occupied.  Let  no  one 
imagine  that  the  finest  wheat  land  in  the  universe  will  long  go 
begging  at  $1.25  an  acre  !  It  will  soon  be  too  late  to  secure  a 
share  of  it.  But  if  there  will  be  many  disappointed  ones,  there 
will  be  many  others  who  will  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  their  good 
fortune. 

TURTLE  MOUNTAIN. 

WHILE  it  cannot  be  contended  that  the  entire  Northwest  is  of 
equal  value  for  agricultural  purposes,  or  even  those  por- 
tions of  it  in  which  No.  i  Hard  Wheat  is  cultivated  with  success, 
the  main  features  of  the  northwestern  wheat  belt  are  generally  the 
same  —  level  or  gently  rolling  prairie,  a  soil  rich  in  animal  and 
vegetable  phosphates,  a  scarcely  less  rich  clay  subsoil,  and  a 
moderate  rainfall  that  comes  just  when  it  is  needed.    There  is, 


however,  one  noteworthy  exception — and  that  is  the  country 
lying  south  of  the  Turtle  Mountain.  Here  a  region,  second  to 
none  in  its  wheat-producing  capabilities,  is  in  immediate  contact 
with  an  extensive  coal-field,  with  a  large  growth  of  hard  timber, 
and  considerable  deposits  of  good  building  stone.  The  mountain 
itself,  let  it  be  stated,  is  simply  an  elevated  plateau,  about  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the'surrounding  prairie,  with  an 
occasional  peak  rising  some  two  hundred  feet  higher.  About 
two-thirds  of  its  area  of  probably  a  thousand  square  miles  are  in 
Bottineau  and  Rolette  Counties,  Dakota,  the  remaining  third 
lying  north  of  the  international  line.  The  mountain  is  covered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  timber,  save  where  the  gathering  waters 
have  united  to  form  the  beautiful  lakes  that  are  found  at  intervals 
over  its  entire  surface.  It  is  underlaid  with  coal-seams  of  great 
commercial  value,  cropping  out  at  many  different  points. 
At  Dunseith,  considerable  quantities  have  been  mined,  and  a 
sample  analyzed  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Nov.  18,  1884, 
and  said  to  be  much  inferior  to  samples  more  recently  brought  to 
the  surface,  was  found  to  contain  no  less  than  40.81  per  cent,  of 
volatile  carbon  !  The  value  to  the  surrounding  country  of  this 
extensive  coal-deposit,  of  the  hard  wood  timber,  as  well  as  the 
building  stone,  water-powers,  and  the  veins  of  manganese  also 
found  near  Dunseith,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate.  This  fact 
has  already  been  widely  recognized,  and  the  agricultural  district 
west  and  southwest  of  Dunseith  is  rapidly  being  occupied  by  a 
very  superior  class  of  settlers,  not  speculators  and  adventurers, 
but  experienced  farmers  from  various  northwestern  States  and 
the  province  of  Ontario.  The  country  extending  from  the  western 
half  of  the  mountain  southward  towards  the  Mouse  River  is  an 
exceptionally  fine  one.  The  soil  is  rich  and  quick,  and  the  entire 
region  is  watered  by  beautiful  streams,  running  down  from  the 
mountain.  The  spring  is  fully  two  weeks  earlier  than  in  the  Red 
River  Valley,  or  even  Southern  Minnesota;  and  in  this  connection 
it  may  be  well  to  emphasize  the  fact,  too  often  lost  sight  of,  that 
latitude  is  not  the  onlv  factor  in  determining  the  climate  of  any 
given  locality,  but  that  physical  conditions,  other  than  that  of 
distance  from  the  equator  or  the  poles,  play  a  scarcely  less  import- 
ant part  in  its  constitution. 

That  Dakota  took  the  first  premium  for  wheat  at  the  World's 
Exposition  at  New  Orleans  has  been  extensively  advertised  in  the 
interest  of  that  vast  Territory.  It  has  not,  however,  been  as 
widely  made  known  that  premium  wheat  was  raised  here,  in 
Bottineau  County,  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  Turtle  Moun- 
tain, in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  Territory.  Yet,  such  is 
the  fact,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  magnificent  region 
will  continue  to  raise  not  only  the  finest  grain  but  crops  that  will 
not  suffer  by  comparison  with  those  of  even  the  most  famous 
sections  of  the  northwestern  wheat  belt. 


The  debatable  territory  lying  between  Devils  Lake  and  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Turtle  Mountain,  and  that  might  be  claimed 
as  belonging  to  either,  has  an  extensive  area  under  cultivation, 
and  has  made  a  good  showing  in  the  harvest  of  1885. 

THE  PARK  RIVER  COUNTRY. 

TWENTY-EIGHT  miles  west  of  the  Red  River,  there  runs 
northward  from  the  prosperous  city  of  Larimore,  on  the 
Devils  Lake  Division  of  the  road,  a  branch  line  designed  to  open 
up  a  district  of  remarkable  fertility.  It  may  be  said,  in  general 
terms,  to  extend  all  the  way  from  Larimore,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  are  several  of  the  finest  farms  in  the  Territory,  to  the  inter- 
national line.  Although  it  is  only  since  August,  1884,  that  it  has 
had  the  advantage  of  railway  communication,  it  has  already 
attracted  a  large  number  of  the  best  class  of  settlers,  and  not  even 
the  Red  River  Valley  has  been  the  scene  of  more  rapid  coloniza- 
tion. To  go  further,  it  may  be  said  that  not  one  of  the  magic 
cities  of  the  Northwest  has  had  so  marvelous  a  growth  as  has  the 
town  of  Park  River,  the  metropolis  of  the  district.  That  city 
has  its  weekly  newspaper,  bank,  three  elevators,  four  hotels,  and 
numerous  well-stocked  general  and  other  stores,  and  where 
these  evidences  of  business  prosperity  are  found  in  the  spring  of 
1885  was  but  nine  months  ago  an  unbroken  field  of  golden  grain. 
Watered  by  the  north  and  south  branches  of  Park  River  and 
other  tributaries  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  each  with  its 
fringe  of  timber,  the  country  presents  an  exceedingly  attractive 
appearance,  and  nowhere  are  settlers  more  contented  with  their 
lot  or  more  sanguine  of  a  bright  and  prosperous  future,  than  in 
this  promising  section  of  country. 

MOUSE  RIVER. 

THE  country  watered  by  this  fine  river,  in  its  long  course  of 
four  hundred  miles  from  its  source  in  the  coteaus  of  the 
Missouri  to  where  it  enters  the  British  possessions,  some  twenty 
miles  west  of  the  Turtle  Mountain,  is  engaging  considerable 
attention,  not  only  for  its  natural  fertility,  but  also  for  its  excep- 
tional adaptability  to  the  raising  of  stock.  A  stream  of  remark- 
able purity,  flowing  some  two  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
prairie,  its  banks  heavily  wooded  with  hard  timber,  and  the  adja- 
cent prairie  waving  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  nutritious  grasses — 
such  is  the  Mouse  River  and  such  the  country  to  which  it  gives 
its  name.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  valley  is  being  settled  up 
is  almost  without  precedent.  It  is  only  a  few  months  since  it  was 
thrown  open,  and  there  are  already  12,000  cattle  grazing  on  its 
rich  meadows.  Not  only  do  its  various  grasses  afford  the  best  of 
nourishment,  but  the  depression  of  the  river  bottom  furnishes 
abundant  shelter  for  stock,  and  nowhere  can  cattle  be  wintered 


more  safely  and  inexpensively,  and  consequently  with  greater 
commercial  success,  than  in  this  highly  favored  region. 

THE  RED  RIVER  VALLEY. 

ALTHOUGH  it  is  but  a  few  years  since  this  now  famous 
valley  was  practically  a  terra  incognita,  untraversed  save  by 
Indians  and  trappers,  its  fame  has  traveled  too  far,  and  the  story 
of  its  wonderful  capabilities  and  their  rapid  development  been  too 
widely  and  too  graphically  told,  for  the  reader  to  be  in  ignorance 
as  to  either  its  situation  or  its  character.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to 
say  that,  having,  from  its  source  in  the  Lake  Park  Region  of 
Minnesota,  followed  a  southwesterly  course  for  some  forty  miles, 
this  far-famed  stream,  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  turns,  like  a 
magnet  toward  the  pole,  and  runs  almost  directly  north  to  Lake 
Winnipeg,  in  the  British  possessions,  forming,  for  about  200 
miles,  the  boundary  between  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  the 
Territory  of  Dakota.  For  many  miles  on  either  side,  in  fact, 
within  the  entire  area  drained  by  the  river  and  its  tributaries,  the 
soil  has  a  character  peculiarly  its  own.  Not  only  by  chemical 
analysis,  but  by  the  still  better  test  of  actual  experience,  it  has 
been  proved  to  be  of  all  soils  in  the  world  the  best  constituted  for 
the  production  of  a  perfect  wheat,  rich  in  albuminoids,  nitrogen 
and  gluten  —  in  short,  the  famous  No.  i  Hard.  This,  the  highest 
of  all  grades  of  wheat,  so  exceptional  in  quality  that  it  stands  in 
a  category  by  itself,  is  often'  erroneously  associated  with  the 
entire  Territory  of  Dakota,  whereas  it  is  the  exclusive  product  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  Territory  and  of  those  counties  of  Minne- 
sota lying  in  the  same  latitude.  All  efforts  to  produce  il  in  South 
Dakota  have  failed,  as,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  soil,  they  must 
continue  to  do.  The  Red  River  Valley  is  its  home,  and  there  it 
attains  its  greatest  perfection.  Nature  astonishing  and  rejoicing 
her  children  with  the  generosity  with  which  she  there  pours  out 
this  most  precious  of  cereals.  W'hen  the  first  great  rush  took 
place  to  the  Red  River  Valley,  the  more  conservative  agricul- 
turists of  the  country  were  unprepared  to  accept,  without  reserva- 
tion, the  wonderful  stories  that  were  told  of  the  fertility  and 
persistence  of  the  soil.  But  the  most  extravagant,  as  they  then 
appeared,  of  those  statements  and  predictions  have  been  abun- 
dantly verified  by  the  experience  of  later  years.  Numerous 
recent  and  well  authenticated  instances  of  crops  of  wheat  yielding 
all  the  way  from  35  to  50  bushels  to  the  acre,  of  oats  yielding 
from  60  to  80  bushels,  and  other  cereals  in  proportion,  are  in 
the  possession  of  the  company,  and  will  appear  in  its  larger  pub- 
lications. On  the  Manitoba  side  of  the  international  boundary 
line  the  enduring  quality  of  Red  River  Valley  soil  has  often  been 
exemplified,  and  numerous  instances  are  on  record  of  the  con- 
tinued and  successful  cultivation  of  land  for  long  periods  of  time, 


without  fallow  or  manure.  Perhaps  no  more  conspicuous  instance 
could  be  given  than  that  of  Mr.  Cropsfield,  an  old  employe  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  who  has  raised  wheat  from  the  same  piece 
of  land  for  fifty  consecutive  years,  his  crop  for  18S4  being  20 
bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  understood  that 
fertilization,  the  rotation  of  crops  and  summer-fallowing  are  not 
of  advantage  to  the  farmer  who  makes  intelligent  use  of  those 
ancient  and  well  established  methods  of  husbandry.  On  the  con- 
trary they  are  of  immense  advantage  to  him,  as  has  been  proved 
where,  not  from  necessity,  but  entirely  on  general  principles, 
they  have  already  been  adopted. 

The  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  would,  however,  avail  but  little, 
were  the  crops  liable  to  suffer  from  disease  or  drought,  or  to 
become  the  prey  of  desolating  insects.  It  is,  therefore,  of  import- 
ance to  state  that  neither  disease  nor  insects  have  ever  been 
known  to  attack  the  grain  in  the  Red  River  Valley,  neither  has  it 
ever  suffered  from  want  of  moisture,  one  of  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  the  clay  subsoil  being  its  power  of  retaining  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  unfailing  spring  rain  to  nourish  the  grain  until 
maturity.  With  regard  to  the  climate,  the  notions  largely  prev- 
alent among  those  who  have  never  wintered  in  the  Northwest 
are  altogether  erroneous.  If  it  is  cold,  it  is  clear,  dry  and 
exhilarating.  The  cold  is  one  you  can  prepare  for,  and  the 
temperature  is  not  liable  to  sudden  and  violent  changes.  The 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere  is,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
would  readily  be  supposed  by  those  who  have  not  experienced  it, 
a  set-off  to  the  extreme  cold,  as  it  greatly  diminishes  its  power  of 
reducing  the  temperature  of  the  human  body.  That  this  is  true, 
the  teachings  of  science  and  the  perceptions  of  the  Northwestern 
settler  are  entirely  agreed.  The  freedom  of  the  Northwest  from 
malarial  and  contagious  diseases  is  so  complete  as  to  render  it  one 
great  sanitarium,  and  so  long  as  the  blessings  of  health  are 
valued,  it  will  continue  to  be  not  merely  the  summer  resort  of 
the  dyspeptic  tourist,  but  the  adopted  home  of  thousands  of 
farmers  and  others,  who,  having  sought  in  its  life-giving  breezes 
relief  from  the  enervating  and  poisonous  influences  of  lower 
latitudes,  have  found  there,  not  merely  the  object  of  their  search, 
but  a  degree  of  material  prosperity  for  which  they  were  utterly 
unprepared,  and  which,  once  enjoyed,  forms  an  additional  link 
binding  them  to  this  glorious  clime. 

The  numerous  towns  that  have  sprung  up  on  both  sides  of  the 
valley  have,  until  recently,  been  merely  points  for  the  shipping 
of  grain,  for  the  purchase  of  various  necessaries,  and,  in  the  case 
of  county  seats,  the  transaction  of  official  business.  The  last 
year  or  two,  however,  have  witnessed  a  new  departure  in  the 
enterprise,  and  consequent  importance,  of  not  a  few  of  these 
thriving  little  cities,  due  to  the  erection  of  sawmills,  flouring  mills, 
and  other  manufactories  ;  and,  henceforward,  the  valley  will  be  able 


to  provide  itself  with  much  for  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
dependent  upon  distant  markets  and  industrial  centres. 

There  having  been  no  considerable  railroad  land  grant  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  valley  —  and  let  it  be  understood  that  the 
inclination  towards  the  river  is  everywhere  so  slight  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible  —  practically  the  whole  of  the  land  on  that, 
the  Dakota  side,  has  been  taken  up  under  the  United  States  Land 
Laws.  But  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  the  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis &  Manitoba  Railway  Company  has  several  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  very  choice  land,  which  it  is  offering  at  prices 
ranging  from  $3  to  $8  per  acre,  on  a  credit  of  seven  years,  with 
interest  at  seven  per  cent.  Outside  of  a  five-mile  limit  from  the 
railroad,  the  lands  are  made  the  subject  of  an  exceptionally 
liberal  offer,  to  which  attention  is  specially  directed  upon  another 
page  of  this  folder.  The  conditions  under  which  grain  is  raised 
are  practically  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  valley.  The  character 
of  the  soil  and  subsoil,  the  climate,  and  the  facilities  for  reaching 
the  best  markets  are  equally  advantageous  in  both  sections. 

Success  attends  the  industrious  and  intelligent  farmer,  whether 
his  operations  are  carried  on  upon  the  right  or  left  bank  of  the 
river ;  and  the  communities  that  in  this  famous  valley  owe 
allegiance  to  the  prosperous  State  of  Minnesota  are  in  no  way 
distinguishable  from  those  growing  up  under  the  flaming  banner 
of  Dakota. 


LETTERS  FROM  GOLDEN  LATITUDES.' 


The  above  is  the  title  of  an  elegant  48-page  pamphlet,  issued 
by  the  Land  Department  of  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  & 
Manitoba  Railway  Company,  teeming  with  valuable  and 
interesting  information  in  relation  to  the  richest  agricultural 
region  yet  opened  in  the  world.  The  matter  in  this  pamphlet  is 
strictly  correct,  and  in  no  instance  overdrawn.  It  is  the  policy 
and  desire  of  the  company  to  induce  intending  settlers  to  visit 
and  inspect  the  country,  and  no  statements  are  made  which  are 
not  more  than  verified  by  facts. 


Parties  in  any  part  of  the  world,  desirous  of  knowing 
the  truth  about  this  rich  region,  are  invited  to  send  their 
names  and  addresses,  and  those  of  any  friends  who  may 
feel  a  like  interest,  to 

A.  L.  MOHLER,  Land  Commissioner, 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  XT.  S.  A. 

and  copies  of  this  pamphlet,  with  maps,  etc.,  will  be 
promptly  mailed  to  them  FREE. 


COME  NOW  ! 
TO  THE  GRANARY  OF  THE  GLOBE. 
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